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• The subjects for this ^tudy were 81 freshman students 
who were taking courses in the social sciences at Herbe^;:t H, Lehman 
College in New York. A Nelson Denny Beading Test showed their average 
reading grade level to be 10. U 'Dwenty-three books in the social 
science areas were selected for/appraisal, i^lng such procedures ihs 
the application of a readability formula for asc€irtaining the r^Ading 
grade level of the books an€ the estimation of the relative 
difficulty of the books by the students using them. The grade level 
placements of the textbooks wer^ obtained from the Smog formula, the 
estimates of two readiag teachers', apd the estimates of the 
instructors whose books were ,being used. It was concluded that only 
four of the twenty- four books were on the freshman level. Of the 
remaining twenty books, seven were on the fourteenth level, five were 
on the fifteenth grade level, six were on the sixteenth level, a^ 
two were on the seventeenth level. It was recommended that a^ 
coordinated effort be made to help these students by developing a 
full year's course of special help in reading aind study skills and 
that instructors use supplementary aids for teaching the subject 
metier. (JS) ^ . . 
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. ^ The New Yor± Time^& C'J-uly 1:^,1973) described how in 
1970, the City UniverGity of. Nev; Yqrk chani:ed- ito cidmis- . 
sion. policy and opened its dooro to all n^^'^duatinf ; hi[';h 
school seniors in the city , regardless of ' their scholastic 
record. Many^were admitted who were lackinc in a "number 
of skills necessary to cope successfully with colle^;e 
level courses. Lar[;;e numbers had to be [^iven special ' 
assistance and special courses to overcome deficiencies 
in their precbllcKe preparation arid background. 

r'or such student s , ^because of the heavy reading; loadJ 
usually expected of them, the readability of the textbooks 
a^ssigned to them becomes a matter of ^reat concern. This 
study was ^undertaken to find out how the reading ability ' 
of these -students compares with the readability of their 
textbooks. Hore important, it was undertaken to explore 
what could be done to help the students who have, reading 
and study skills deficiencies to handle the difficult ^ 
assif^nments with some measure of success. ' . . 
c>kn o w ledgments , 

1 am grateful td Mrs. Cash and Mrs. opears of the 
i^eadihg bepartmerjt for -their valucjjble assistcmc^ in giving 
the'ir, expert appraisals of the textbooks. I am greatly in- 
debted to the various oocial ocience Instructors who submit 
ted their estimates. I would like to give special thanks 
to irofe'ssor Harold Abelson and irofessor Edward Frankel 
of the i::ducation Department who helped with the design of 
the project. Thanks also, to Lean James F. Lig^ht' wKo made 
a grant availa'ble so, that clerical work involved could be 
doncM . ~ ^ . ' 
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A number of s' ^'dies -tiave been niacje recently "comi.firirif'; 
^ tile , reading: abiliti^ of colie^e students v.ith the •r'^'adrability 
of thoir textbooks, 

' . . y 

2. study by Major and Collet te (1961) had found that in 

"a nani9n--wide sui^vey of collect rorieral biology textbooks v 
that ' ue r.ost frequently used and referred taxts were 
written beyond the r^ ading comprehension level of college . 
freshmen. Creamer (1968) found tr.at whiie the students 'in 
p rural' community college had an average reading ability on 
the 8th grade level, the ■ t-e5ctbooks tliey were u<3ing avera:';ed 
between grade levels 14. and 16. Gibson (1971) reported 
that lielson JJenny lu.ading 'lest scores of a sample of 2C0 
California com unity colle[';e stude: ts^ indicated that 6^/o 
had poor i^f.ading ability, 2^,o average, and^ ll/(^ 'superior, 
with infoi^rr.al r- a^ir^j; inver.tory results indicatins tnat 
over half w-.-re reading at f i-' istrat ion level. ricClellen 
(1971) com,,r..red r aaing Icvois (i^elsrin i^enny) of hills- ^ 
* boi'our::, Junior Coll'ege students in four oocial •science 
area cla:;i:es^nd*> one i^^nglish cYass with ruadaiiility lev- 
els of tvonty selected texts indicating that lesi: than 
5Q per cent of students enrolled in the college v.ould b^ 
able t^o.r 'ad their tex^. Of,. the 'twenty texts analyzed, ^. 
eight had rr'^idabi 1 ity leve^ scores of 16*. Of these 
eir:ht texts, ^ three were selected for use by s'.udents in ^ 
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remedial tyy^y. com^r.ecl^ Terry ... ^liru.' (197^0 n:ade a ntu-iy 
of the roaciiru- ability, of Litudent:^ in a-co:v.unity collor;e 
in hi:;GOuri. He compared t..eir reading levels witii tne 
rqadability of the? textbooks which they v.ere usin,;. . He 
found th^it the aver-.^e reading- lev-l of -the r,tudents in- 
volved, aij deterrir.f:d b^^ tne lu^lr.on heriny ,:e-dirif re:^5t,v;an 
at tr e IP.G f/ade levc.^l. The readability of the- seventf^en 
1iex^books oelf;ct(^d for th(.' :^:tu:y Wc-.g determ|^ned by ^^le 
.^ale~Chall /leadability rorrr.ula, The^^re^ultG sho\.'ed that 1'/^^ 
of the Gtudonts in the cla::cies usinr tac? book.s had read- 
ing abilities belov: the- ^rade level ylacement of thef 
textbo()k53. ..even of .the textbooks v^ere above thfe re- difn{'; 
■ abililier: of at leaut 7^^>,j of the students in the .corres- 
jondinf classes. Thus^even thourh the. students had an av- 
er-.'^-e re'-'idinf aui] itv T.i'ot:i^.blv hi^^her than that for most , 
cormunity coller'^-, their text books were in most cases 
much too ^.if^fi^cult for them to handle. 

To ascertain vviiether a similar dispa.rity between" 
re')dability of texts and the readin^y ability of their users, 
existed at ' a lieW York CJdty colle^f'd, a similar purvey v;as 
undert;!kon in tr.o rail oifin7? at i: . I; . Le}:iniJ.n, ' a .;enior 
collet-e loc;.f-,ed in the Jronx, IJev; York. j'[ 



l-rior to their ontrMice to :!.]!, ].erin;>n Coll' r;e in 
the i^'all of l'}'^r , i-'reohm^/n were f^iven tu. /vineT^ican Colle(';e 
Test. The teat sho;.6d Vliut manv of the students v;ere belov; 
li;th f^r:ide (r'reshinan •im/'el) in ro:idinf; ability with scoi'es 
rc;rif';in^" from' below 7th {-'T'^de to Over l^th f-':rade. Those "who 
scored belov; ^he ?0 Slu were as'sifned* to take a s^ edial one- 
year cour.se in rei^dir^': ^^^^^^ study ski.iS s^iven by the /x^jdei::- 
ic ..kills Lepartnent,. - . - 

ii textbook truest iorlna ire was submitted to these 
sjeci'il stud'enls durinf; the secona month of .the semester, 
^ee Ap]:.endix (.v). ^ . . ' 

On the basis of their answers, ?5 books in the oo.cial 
.science area-wei^e selected for aT.;r:iisal, They were books 
dealinr with Histoi^y, ..iitaroi-olo-^y., Black aistory ,oociolory , 
^.conomics and i*olitical ..cience. The books which were beinf: - 
used- by at least tl-.ree of the students in the sele^cted r^roup^ 
are shown in .•.j)pendix XlO • 

oubj ects 

The selected {7roup were some 81 students who v/ere- 
taking bourses in the I^ocial Sciences. A Nelson Denny l^ead- 
ing Test showed their average readin^^ grade level to be 10.^. 
The distribution of their reading scores i/s ^shown in Table I. 
This group v;as fairly representative of the other students 
assigned to the Keading ijepartment for examination of 
the scores 6f roir.e P( C other stud-ents shov/ed an average re dir 



grade* level of 10.5 and a similar ranee from below 7th grade 
up to 44th grade reading level. The 81 students then were .. 
at least two years on the average bel'ow'^acceptable college 
reading level ability. That this is not unusual is indicate 
ed by a study by Halfter and 'Douglass (1958) wh^ after a 
careful eight year study concluded that two thirds of their 
entering college frestunen lacked reading skills'^ required for 
academic success, .Also Hadley (I9b7) estimated'' that 95 per 
cent of college entrants lack adequate study skills and that 
a relatively small percent have reading speeds and comprehen- 
sion skills adequate for preparation of their college ai^sign- 
ments, . Y 
Table* I Nelson Denny scores of Students in the ^tudy 

Reading Grade Levels' No. of Students 

Below 7 . ■ ' 2 

'7 - • I 

7.5'- 7.9 I 

-8.0 - 8.4 . .5 



8.5 - 8.9 
9.0 - 9.4 



6 
10 



•9.5 - 9.)9 • 15 

10.0 -'lO.^ , 6 V 

10.^ - 50.9 1 

^ll.o - 11.4 • ■ ' 5 

11.5. - 11.9 5 

12.0 - 12.4 6 

12.5 - 12.9 • I 

13.0 - 13A I 

13.5 - 13.9 . 5 . 

14.0 - 14.4 1 



14.5 - 14.9 



N = 81 . 

Median - 10.0 Mean - 10.4 Mode - 9.7 
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1 uLC^hViii'i^i^ 
Appraisal of the Textbooks ^ 

To appraise the textbooks ^used by the subjects, the 
followinj^ ptTpcedures were used: 

1. ni.r.lication of a" readability formula for ascer- 
taining the.r^adinf^ [-rade^ level *of the* books. 

2. An estimation by two keadinp; specialists pf the 
read^nc level of the texts. 

3. An Estimation by the Instructors in the oocial 
ocience classes of th<^ readability of their books. 

/vn estimation of the relative difficulty of the.. 

r 

i 

books by t,h^ students using them. ^ J 

An analysis by the oocia\ Jcience Instructors of 
other aspects of readability besides grade level. 

lieadability Grading of Te^Ktbooks 

A number of formulas have been used in various stud- 

ies of readability over- the years. .:ome of the njost j;opular 

have been the Lorge (19^^), the Dale-Ghall ('19^8),. the Flesch 

(19^8), the Gunning (1952) and the Fry (19^8). It is not 

withiri the sco].e of this study to -discuss th*e reliability 

or the validity of these various formulas. THis has ,been 

done quite well by George A. "Klare dn. his Keasiurement of 

* . , ' * , 

Readability (19630.^ 

• Recently,* Dr. G.IK hcLaughlin, irofessor of Communi- 
cations at oyracuse University devised a readability mea-sure 
wAich he called the Jmog Grading Formula (i^n tribut^' he re- 
marked, to^ Gunning's "Fot^; Index) (1969). "Certain featiires of 
the formula prompted -the '^iter to make use of it for this 
study.- According to ricLaughlirt, the ::m'og Formula has cer- ' 



.tain positive advent:. fee over the other ornulas in the 
^field: 

1. It is a simple formula and easy to apj/ly. 

2.. It saves"* tine , takinr; oniy about nine minutes ta 
derive a ^^rade level for reading;; material. 

5. It uses a much larcer sample (GCO; words ii:ist'ead 
of the iCO or 2lC woi'ds used in other formulas. 

^. it is more Vc-.lid taan sorr.c- of tiie otaer formulas 
for the derived f^rade level is that v;hich a reader, needs 
to insure complete (Comprehension rather than the c^ade 
at v;hich a book, or article can be read with understand- 

5. The formula takes intb account both semantic and 
syntactic difficulties and their interaction - a fac^1> • 
which previous investigators see:., to have overlooked. 

TJie method for usinp; this formula is [^iven in 
Appendix C^). ' ' ^ ' 
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. 7 
Appraisal 'of 'l^extbooks. by opecialist and Instructors 

Jtatistically speaking:, the formulas*are not too ac~ u 

cu.r t i'-c''" uiif"^' ^ i'^r ox^'^mp'' , points o^it trv't i"nr> ri-. Mnd — 

ard error of the predictions ^^iven by his formula iis about, 

1.5 tirade::. 'That i:i, the formula will predict the [:;rade of 

' a-passa^re accurately within or.e anci a half f^rader, in of 

the cases. 

Thei'e are many other shortcomim-^s and inadequacies 
of readability formulas. They are mechanical and do not 
measure abstract ideas contained in passa^^es nor their den- 
sity. They do not take into account natters of typof;;raphy 
nor the impact of pictures, illustrations, diaf;;rarris and 
other non~prose materials. They do not measure the way 
material is orr;anized for f ricil itatin^ le^^rninr. They pay 
no attention to sty^e nor vividness nor topicality of ex-- 
pression. Kore important still, they do not' take into ac- 
count the ijrteraction of the reador and the material - 
matters of previous experience, mot ivat ion, • interest , at- 
titudes, and tne like. In shorty they do not measure, the 
ecpaipment which the reader brin[;^s to the book. . 

ijt became necessary , therefore , to find other addi- 
^ tional^ means for appj:^aisin[^ the readability of the text- 
books. Two i^.eadinp; teachers f^rom the ^vcadei^iic Ijkills De- 
partment and the instructors iii..the *Jocial science Lieparty 
ment wh'^se books v;ere bein^ use'& wera asked to assess th.r ^ "I 
textbooks, ucinf; a five j.-oint scale devised by the writer. • 
Juidolines are shown in Appendices ••• V.) . . _ ' 
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The keadinr teachers were also asked to api.raise the 
tPYtbooks on other aspects oT readabilit;/ besides f^rade 
level. The oocial science instructors * vyero likewise asked 
to supply additional information about the suitability of * 
tbe textbooks from the point^ of view of their curricular 
objectives and their knowled[-;e of the students' abilities. 

Appraisal by .students 

On the textbook survey to t^e answered by the stu~ 
■ dents, there was room also for them to rec;prd taeir esti- 
mates of the relative difficulty of their books. Ijee Appen- 
dix (F). It should be noted that since the survey was' 
taken during: , the second month of the serneste.j.^-^hat th6 
students could no^ have completed their books and thus 
could not give a complete nor competent judgment on .this 
ma\ter of relative difficulty." Many other factors also 
would have tb be considered here before their judgments 
could" b-e called valid. However^, it was thgucht worth- , , 
while to record their opinions and to'note how.they corre- 
sponded with the othjer estinates. ^ 
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RKIiULTS , 

1. The readability levels sof the 'twenty -three" "Social 

fl ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Science textbooks, according to the Smog Grading formula, 

-/ . ■ . . 

ranged from 15th ^rade (Freshman level) to- 18th ^grade 

. (Gradu€ite school- level) . Five of the boo-ks^were on 15th.- 

• '- . " ■■ • . ' - r • ~ 

grade level, four, on' 14th g^ade,- -six .on .15th« grade, three 
- on 16th gr^de, faui' On- 17th grade .and two on- 18th grade. 
.-Tij^&'^^og gradings are shown below. The books are- listed 

by aufhqrs. Full titles are lis t%d: in 'Appendix B. . 

Table II - GmoK GradiiiKs 





a. 


Garraty 




■ 




15. 


FicNalf (1) - 


- 15.5 




2. 


Morgan 




14 




14. 


McNall,(2) • 


15 




• 5. 


Iriye 




"l5. 




15. 


Chinoy 


15*. 5 




4. 


KolkQ 




18 




16. 


DeFleur 


16 




5. 


Hozwene 




16 




17. 


Spencer 


14 




6. 


Ostrafider 




- 16 




- 18. 


Samue"" son 


15.5. 




7. 


^uint 




17 




. 19. 


Heilbroner 






8. 


Paden (1) 




17 




20. 


Taylor 


i4 

• • 




'9. 


Paden (2) 




18 




21. 


Spradley 


15 




10. Paften "(5) 






A 


, 22.. 


Richards 


15 




IL Thompson 




17 




25. 


Greenstein 


■ 17 




l2.Boehen 




• -15 




24. 


Dahl 


15.5 



2. The two Reading Specialists' estimates of t6Bd« 

ability showed a range o£ grade levels from 15 up to Y] . 
Three of the books we're estimated to be '^^pn 15th grade 
level/ seven on 14th grad^, eight on 15th gyade., three 



on 16th i^rnde and one^on '17th grade • 

The oocial ocience instructors' estirnvtes re^ad- 
ability ranged ^from g;rcfde 10^5 up to 16th ^r;rade. Only, 
eleven books were appraised ,so that the results here are 
incomplete and inponclusive . ^ The . tendency seems Jbo be 
for the instructors to assign much lower readability rat- 
Ings to their textbooks. \One book%was rated on a 10th 
p'^rade level, three 6n a 12th grade level, \ three oh'a IJth* 
grade leveX, *tw6 on a l4th, on^ on -a 15th and . one on a 
16th. 



The readability levels of the textbooks obtained 
from the three'"dif^6rent ' sources , namely, the Smog Grading 
the-:Reading Teach-^rs»' estimates and the Instructors' esti- 
mates, are. shovm" on Table III below. The last column aver 
ages the estimates from the different sources. It shows 
range of • grades , from 13 up to 17. Four books were. on IJth 
grade ^.cvel, seven boaks were Qn lA'th grade level\ five 
books were on l^th grade level, six books were on 16th^ 
grade and two** books were on 17th grade level. Thus, all 
the textbooks were gn college level grade. Only four of 
the twenty four were on freshman level. ^ 

The,^ grade level placements of the textbooks as ob- 
tained from the Smog, formula, the Heading teachers' esti-^- 
mates and the - Instructors ' estimates are summarized in - 
Table IV. . . ^ ' ^ * 



T.vBLi^ III 



Book 


Keadinf Teachers* 
r^stimate 


dability 
Gmof; i' 


Grade 
ormula 


Levels 

Insljructors ' 
ills t i mil te 


Average 
•iLstima'te 


1, 






15 


12 


14 


2 


15 




14 


12 


14' 


•3 


• ' 14 ( 


/ 


13 


'N.A,* 


15.5 




^- 1^.5 




18 


i:.A.- 


16.5 


5 


14.5 




16 


• r; . A . 


15.5 


6 


13.5 . ^ 




16 ' 


•■ N.A. 


15.5' 


7 


15 




17 


N.A. 


. 16 


1 a' 


17 




17 


16.3 


17 . 


9 


. 10.3 




18 


14 


16.5 


10 


• 16.5 




IB' 


■■■■ 14 


16.5 


11 


> 16.5 




1^ 


N.A. 


17 


12 


N.A. 




15'. 


15 ' •" 


14' 


13 


16 

\ 
k 




15.5 


N.A. ■■ 


16 


• 1^ 


\ 1^.5 

\ 

i 




13 


. 12.5 


15 


15 


^ , 13.5 




15.5 


10^5 


15 


16 


15 




16 


* 15 


15 


. 17 


15 




14 . 


15 


14 


18 


15 




15.5 


N.A. 


15 


•19 


• .. • 15.5 




13 


15 . 


14 


^20 


14 




1^ . 


N.A. 


14 


21 


; 15.5 




15 


K.A. 


15 


22 


14 ■ 




■15 


15.5 


15.5 


' 23 






17 


N.A. • 


' 16 


24 


■ 13.5 




15.5 


N.A. 


14.5 



* Not Available 



'TiSLE IV < . 

Niimber of Boo^s at .Different Grade Levels' 

Grade 'Heading Teachers' ' SmoF. t'orinula - Instj-uctors I 

Estimate 

' ■ 1 ' 
- 0 

5 - 
'5 

. -2 
1 
1 

. ' 0 

0 



■ 12 





' Estimate' 






10 • 


> 


"0 • 

0 

Q 




0 
0 
'0 


15 


• 


5' 










7 


f 

• 




15 




.8 




• 6 


16 




3 




3 


17 




1^ 






18 




0 




2 




Total 


22 


% 


2^ 



.11 



5^ _The oocial Lfcience instructors who handed in their 

api-raisals gave other information in addition to their es- 

timates of the readability of the books. As was noted in 

Table IV above, they had tended to give lower gradings to 

the textbooks than held the Reading teachers or the Cmog 

•formula. However, many of them wrote that they were not- ■ • 

too well satisfied with the book^ they were using. Obvious- ^ 

ly, they- were reacting' to the fact that the books could not 

be handled easily by many of their students. Gome comments 

by different instructors are ■ quoted below:' 

1. "Due to lack of depth in the- presentation of mate- 
-rials in the basic text, I had to use other books. 
The book woefully failed to achieve thf^ objective 
of the course, " 

2^ "Most of the material was- so supei^ficial that I 

had to supplement with lectures and refer to other 
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texts. On the whole, continued reliance on the 
* ' Ibook wouM have defeated' the objective. o£ the 
, ' course." 'a,, 

5. "The 'book ife useful b$caui:e assigned readings gen- 
erate'a lot" of interesting discussions." 

\. "These t;wo books are' used^ as 'sufrplementary t;e3Ctlg 
which are integrctted with a third book as well 
^ as my lectures. The articles in the third book 
are used as a" basis for my discussion groups." 

5. "I^ found' the books^were useful-^ f cr only some sec- 

tions of the course. selections from the two _ 
texts are now part of the supplementary reading 
* assignments and npt required reading." 

6. "Both* the textbooks and assigned essays are used 

as a source for examinations." 

7. "The book Iturned 'off the - students ' and I no longer* 

uee it." 

^ . ■ 

8. "I worry about the problem of readability when I 

assign suppleffijentary reading." 

9. "If I found ^ text that was more interesting and 

clear, I'd change. I^hope I will." / 

'10. "There are many questions other than readability 
to* worry about in getting my message acro.ss." 

11. "I found that the books were u'seful for only some 

sections of the course and that for^ many students 
the books were difficult. I suggested^ therefore , 
^ thc'.t the stiidents use other books." 

12. "On the whole, I think it will be very difficult 

for freshmen -to comprehend most of the material. 
The book was too verbose, very superficial and 
incomprehensible. I had to use other books." 

15. "The book serves the objectives of the course 

rather well but not for those with reading prob- 
lems." 

1^. '*As an introduction it has flaws because it is too 
terse* and therefore heavy and not as readable as 
it could be. I use other materials which I gener- 
ally pTre:7er to the texts." 
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G. •. • 'Arii. appraise.! of the reli.tive dil-ficult^" . of the text^- 

bi.Dks by teachers unsi st'ud.ents was also obtained. • The dif- 

ficulty of the texts WdS scored on a ^ Loint sc;.le which- 

o^sked for estim^.teii ran^iiiic from "very easy" to "very dif- 

ficult". The results are listed in Table V below. 

^ Table V - ii^umnary of i(atinr:3 on ■ xiel^tive Difficulty 
of Gomprphension of Texts 

- ' otudehts' '-.Heading Teachers' 

Estimates- — ^ristimates 



Catepi'ory 




Nti- of Books 




0 


0 


Verj Easy to Easy 


0 


0 


EASY 


0 


o' 


Easy to Average ' . 


6. 


1 


AVBfiiVGE ^ 


^. 




Average to Difficult 


10 


8 


DI^ICULT 


1 


a' 


Difficult to Very Difficult- 


2 


' 1 


VEKY Dn-'FltULT. " ^ 


0 


0 
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The studenjjs' ea-^imates were averaged as wer£ the 
estimates of the two reading teachers. The correlation be- 
tween the two /gstinates ^was*' found to be This is a 
small negative correlation showing that the teachers' es- - 
timates tend to be slightly the o];posite of how the stu- 
dents regard tiieir books. In general, the students thougiit 
their books were not "as difficult to understand as the read 
ing* teachers estimated them to be. It should be noted that 
the students estimates are ' simply reflections of their sub- 

i8 . ' > 



jective feelings-. The^ were not given any instructions 

-'J, 

on how to arrive at their judnments. The iieading teaCh- • 
ers, on the other hand^ were asked^to base theiT. esti-^ ■ 
mate'lof difficulty on such factors as style typography , 
organization -of material and density of concepts before 
conlin^to a conclusion." about the e^ase of comprehensibii- 
ity of the text. 

7. Cqrre'lation' studies between the different esti- 

mat ions showed -'the following: 

The correlation between the omog ratings and the 
Heading Teachers' estimates was .69. This shows 
— • that there is a g&od or dependable correlation be- 



tween these two methods for getting an objective • 
appraisal of the readability of textbooks, ' 
^ The correlation between the omog formula and 

-I i 

• the Social ocience teachers' estimates (where avail- 
able) was found to be .59. This is a low correla- . 
'tion, * 
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TThis study confirm; the firidin{';G ol' many dlher :::tudi(;s 
de-lir.t'; vjitu t:A: j:'obJ(/n^, ..ccord ix.f'j to ti.iij 3tb(;y,-thc -ocicil 
.jcience tex'tboukr> used by rroup of colle(';e freiihmen wei'e in 
moiit caijes many f;i?ade loveli: above their reading ability, r'or 
use in :5eir-study, wh;Lch is 9ne of. tire nain. ob^LCtives of a 
colle^^'e education, the textbooks were found to be too diffi- 
cult for many of the students to .conprefeend adequately or 
properly. f ' 

.To meet thic irobiem,two somewhat dif'fei'er^t aj,^ roaches 
have been used* - or.e by tfife'^oocial ocience instructors And' 
the other by tiie Heading; instructors in the ^icademic skills 
Department • 

The oocial science " instructors , although they had a 
number of advei^e'e criticisms, in ^;;eneral, felt that the 
bcloks they were usinp; were not too difficuit-to be handled 
by most of their students and that the books were suitable 
for their course objectiverj. Here it must be noted that 
their classes are comprised of o students besides those 

who were selected for the study. The ..cademic skills stu-/ 
dents are only a : ^rt of the whole r'reshman class - those 
who^ were below the 20 percentile in read^^ng ability. The 
teachers were considering theii' classes as a whole rather 
than just the s; ecial stu(:ents of the study. 

-Furthermort; , those instructors who are aware of the 

y 

difficulties inherert in tne book and of the lack of read- 
ing ability of the students, will usually resort to other 
tietaods of instruction. Through lectures, class discussions. 
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supplementciry aidr, and Dther ^edagof^ical nothods, tlie 'in- 
structor may h(:l.i. the students to understand' the naterial 
in the textbcxk, He nay ^ use motivational devices^ , ^niidanCe , 
and orfi;anized presentations to interest and assist the 
student to understand the work. In many instances, the 
basic text is used very little in the coui\se. The in- 
structor may make -use of many' other Q^nmunication media 
for teaching the subj^xt mc^tter. He will, use mo]to[' raphs , 
reriodical^: , essays , .abstrr^cts , films and other supplement- 
ary aids to teach rather than depend on the basic text. 
In' other words, he will try to brin-^; the content of the 
material dovm to the level of- tl:e student's ability to 
comprehend • 

The i^eadinr teachers have a different approach. 
They v;ork on the assumption that a student should be help- 
ed to cope with the reading material in his coui'ses when- 
ever a low reading ability is shown. In -Tine with this, 
the Keadinf^ .iJeportment has laid out a fuj^l ye ajf^ • s -courts e 
of special help in readii;ir ^nd' stuoy skills with special 
emphasis oh readinp; in the^ content areas. 
. ' ' It is recommended' that a coordinated effort be made 
to use both app-roaches. Tho emphasis in keadinc courses 
should be not only 'on general reading and studi^ skills but 
on aids to comprehension of ' the specific texts which the 
students, are using in their conto^nt courses. This fact 
has been noted and proper application' is, being made in the 
Heading syllabus. ^^^^ " ^ 
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Tiaoy oX the reod'int: and V.tufly skills t;.ucr.t by the 
liek^dinr Department can aloo bo taught by "the instructors 
in 'the content aioas. They should be aware oi" the read- 
in^: abiliti(,'S of tiieir i:tudents. They should be knowledne- 
.able at)out how the reading process works ar^d be able to ex- 
plain proper re-.dinc -procedui-es in makinc textbook assi§^n- 
ments. Information alonr tr.ese- lines can be obtained from -. 
the Ke.-.d'inf- department. ivn in-service course foi- interest- 
e'd instructors could be aiT^nj^ed. 

The keadinp; bepartment cah ali'.o supply information 
... . ' i » 

about the level of a student's reading ability. The American 
Collece Teht scores of. all freshfcen should also be made 
available. These reading scores would be mos't helpful to 
an instructor who- wished to individualize his teaching, 
make proper assicnaents use supplementary texts, or select 
the best basic text for his purposes. 

The umoj: formula seems to be a good ^objective meas- 
ure of the re;.dability levels of textbooks. It is easy to, 
apply and would "help in makinp; decisions about proper books 
to he used,, in particular cours^. The i^eiiding DepartmeJ^t 
would' also be able to furnish appraisals upon request, 

A recent full day conference held between the Read-, 
ing Department and the History Department high-lichted the 
need for a joint approach to the problem of^meetin{; the 
. readinf needs of the students. One plan which turned out 
to be very productive was to use team-teachinf in a ilistory 
class, A -teacher from each of the departments combined their 
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expertise tcf teach a tiistory couriie. This may be one answer 
^on how tp help students with their hijtoi'y. reading problems. 
heeti::t.''s v-'ith otaci' aei^ai'tricriti; alon^'; iiimilax: lines v/ould be 
highly desirable. ^ 

: This study leads to^ ^the ■ conclusion that v;ithout spe- 
cial assistance on the part of the instructor, without spc- 
cial effort/3 to improve readirif^ ' skills , or without hi^^h 
motivation on the part^f the student, the disparity betv/een 
th(' re din^; ability of the studeiit and the readability of. 
their texts can- only - lead to frustration. 

This frustration may be the major factor in the 
large percentage of di'op-outs from college c'>nd is especi'al- 
ly true for students who have Less than avera^^e. reading 
ability. 

,i\s reported in ti^e Nev/ York Times (July 15^19750 
City University of-ficials' hag recently compiled data shov/- 
inp; that ^1,^ of tae Open Admission students and JO/j of the 
Re^lai* admission students dropi.(^d out of the Ijenior col- 
leges. In the Commuriity Colle,^;es 59.^ of tne Op^ ^vdmis- 
sion students and ^j2yj of the liegular admission students 
dropjed out, A study by the ^imerican CounciT on Education, 
the University Resear-ch Corporation, and two Lehiriaji CoJ.- 
lege sociologists, 1). Lavin and B« Jacobson found that 
these drop-out rates were generally similar to those for ' 
higher education institutions - on a nation-wide ^scale.. 

If then, as the writer believes, one of the major 
causes of these drop-outs lies in the -inability of many of 
the students to cope with their reading materials, does it 



then not become ^necessary to take a lon|^: hard look at the 

i 

products that textbook writers are dispensinf;? ^ince larce 
sums \of money are bein^ spent on the purchase of materials 
which Mre incomprehensible ^io lar^e proportipns of intend- 
ed users, serious^ attention shouid be [^iven to the read- 
ability Itivels of the textbooks which publishers are put- 
ting out for college use. Increasing attention should be 
niven ,to readability research with the object of d^evelop- 
inp; teclmolo^Ty necessary for adjusting materials to suit 
the abilities of the students who^^e them. Finally, tfll^ 
Faculties of various department^ should review their neth- 
ods Of textbook selection and place readability high on 
the list of criteria. 
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•APPENDIX 



(A) STUDENT TEXTJBOOK SURVEY 



Name 



Section 



A 



Instructor 



4 <• 



1. For all the textbooks you are using this tenit (hard or aoftcover). give . 
1) Full title 2) Author 3) Publisher 4) Edition 5) Copyright date 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
81 



\ 



10. 



r 



2. For each textbook write the course in which It is being "used and 

Instructor 



the 



instructor, s name! 
Name of Book 



Course 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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1. American Ifution - Joi.n ^. oarVaiy, .mvi.ct ^:^^ow, '/ol 1. 

: ' Vol 11, ?rKi i^d. V . - ' ' 



?. .i 'uxitan i:ileminfi - lAnund*^. I.orf-an, Little :ii:owii, iQ58 



5. Acx^otitJ the' i aq/fic - /vKira ix'iye, .:ax'cour^t bi'ace ^.^ v.orld, 

... Y.. , 1959 ^ 

xioQts of /vmericajri i^oreifm rolicy - Gabriel. Ko1|lo , BpBi?:)n 



4. xioQts of /vmericajn i^oreifm rolicy - Gabriel. Ko1|lo , Bj.3Bi?:)n i aper 

iress, bth ..d.,' 197^^ W . 

5. itestleiss /.rericans .lozweiie, i^artin and '-findier , -'^ol 11 , 

"^'^ ' Xerox Corp., %972''\ - 

6. i-rofile History of ti.a United states - Gilran Gstrander, 

:.cGraw ilill book Go.,3^^nd n^d.', 1972 

7. Main iroi)iems in j^ZLV.y±ciJ\ iiistory - :iov;ard -c^iht, Cantor, ^ • 

A^e'rtson, uorsey jress, 2 vol, ^rd i:.d , 197^ 

BLACK HX^Tu!(Y * ' 

B"! African Lbcperience, V^ol l-Jo.,n 1^. j aden .6-.' i ,d^.ard '/v.ooja, IJorth- 

v/octern LinvierGity ii-ess, 2nd i:.d. , 1970 

9. African iixp^jr ienc0 , Vol S-Jonn I., i aden g: n^d^.ard ooja, IJorth- 

western Ijnivt^rsity ix'ess, ^^nd j'.d., 1970 . 

10, African Lxpeo^ience, Vol 3- Jonn L. i aden o-, i'Jdvvard 'v* . ooja, i^ortn- 

wootern Lniversity irese:, 2nd ^d. , 1970 ^ 



11. nfrican unity - V, B. Tnom; son, T, LonjT^an, 1971 

'y 

12. Topics in .-.est. ..fricbn ;i;story - Boahen; Lonf^^nan Group Ir.c, 

Lqpdon, 1966, American Distribution^ Humanities 

LlOCfCLGGY 

15. sociological 1 ersj^ective - wcott G. I.cliall, bittle Brovn 

Co. , 2nd bd. ^ 1971 

14. Kjociolo^ical .x; erience - ^cott G.* iicl.'all.. Little Brown U Co., 
* ;\nd..:.d., 1971 

15. .^Ociolor' ical iers];ective - Ciiinoy, xtandom :l()UGe, 1968 

16. oociology: Iian in oociety - i>e Fleur, ..cott i-oresman 

bCCLGhlCL: ' . ' . 

17. Contemporary :-Xononics - Liton :i. .^pencer, v.orth, lubl^, 

1st ^.d. , L971 . • , . 

18. -Economics - ; aul iv. -^amuclson, I.cGraw Hill, li.Y., r'th i^d^, 1970 

19. 'i:.conomic j robler.s - uobort i . .^e Ibror.cr, j rentic Hall 

Jx'd L^d. , 1972 

nIi7H.A>i ■ LLGY . 

20. Cultural v-ays - H.B. Taylor, James ; radley L'uvid LcCurdy, . 

nllyn Baron, 1969 

21. Conformity and Conflict - .;{.radley and r.cCui'dy J.ittle Brown, 1971 

22. Man in ierspective - Cara i:.. riichards, ^tandom Hoaise, H.Y. 1971 
FOLITIC.vL oCI..:i€E ' ' 

23. American 1 arty -system - Fred L. Gre^mctein- ii'entioBHall 2nd i.d., 1970 

2^. Democracy -in uhitod states- i romiae and orfornance- ti-obert /i. D.ahl : 
^ ' Hand Lei. ally. Go. , 197^'^ 

mc . ■ 2G ■ 
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. .(C) -'Outline of SMOG Grading Fo;!^la, 

^ !• XJotmt 10 consecutive sentences near the .beginning 

the text to be assessed^ 10 in the middle and 10 near 
' > the end* Coimt as a sentence any string of. words end- 
ing with a period, question mark or exclamation point. ' 

2. In the^ selected sentences count every word of three or 
more sy^^^p)les* Any strings of letters or numerals 
beginning and ending with ^ space or pmictuatiqn mark 
should be counted if you can distinguish at least three 
syllables when you J:%^ *it aloud in context. If a jf^oly- 

V 

/ sy] 1 abic .wo3?d is repeated, count each repetition. 

5. Estimate the sqya^^e root of the number of polysyllabic 
. words counted. This is done by taking the square root 
of the nearest perfect square. For example, if the 
count is 95, *the nearest perfect square is 100, which 
yields a square root of 10. If the coiont lies roughly 
between' two perfect squares, choose the lower number. 

^. Add 5* to the approximate square root. This gives the 
SMOG Grade, which is the reading grade that a person 
must have reached if he is to understand fully the^ . 
text assessed. y 



i 
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(D) Guide for Reading Teachers ' 
in Assessing Readability of Textbooks, 

Directions: Below are listed 6 specific criteria and an overall 
' estimate of readability of textbooks. Kindly rate each accord- 
ing to the extent you think the treatmen in the contributes to or 
detracts from the readability of the book. 

I. A. Polysyllabic vords (woi'ds with 3 or more syllables) per 30 sentences, 
f 150 Very many 120 many 100 average 60 few 30 very few 

Complexity of sentences , (Mapy subordinate clauses) per 30 sentences- 
25 Very many 2£ many 15^ average JL£ few 5^ very few 

C. Styl^ (interesting vivid presentation, colorful language, 

fauniliar or relevant terms and references, clear development) 



Very goo^ g66d 



average 



very poor 



. D. Density (many concepts packed together, frequency of difficult, 
abstract or technical terms or concepts per page) 



Very many 



many 



average 



very few 



E. Typography ( comfortable tyije, good forqiat, lines not too long, 
no glare, good illustrations, non-prose 
materials attractive, vell-labeiled. 



Very good 



good* 



average 



jpoor very poor 



Organization for learning (chapter subtopics, marginal 

notes, summaries, reviews, outlines, 

glossary, index, illxistrations , 

clear definitions, logic^ development) 



Very good good 



average 



_poor 



very poor 



II. General Estimate of Readability ' 

A. Very difficult ^difficult ^average easy very easy 

B. Estimated grade level (for complete underst.anding or comprehension) 
~7 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 Ih 15 I6 I6+ 



Name of Book and Author 



Reader's Name 



V ( 
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(E) Guide for Content Area Teachers 
in Evaluating Textbooks, 

Directions: Please evaluate textbooks for each of the categories 
listed. 

I. Readability - see Reading Teachers^' Guide. 

TT. Level of difficulty - ' How difficult do you estimate . 
^e book might be for Freshmen of average reading 
ability to understand fully the textual material? 
Very difficult difficult average difficulty _easy 

III. Suitability - Please expand on the following questions 
1^ Why do you use this particular book? 

2. How do you use this book? 

(regular assignments!, as a supplementary text, 
tie-in with lectures, questions from textbook, 
book reports, source for'^test material, etc., etc. 

3. How well does this book seWe the purposes ^ 
or objectives of your course? 



Title of Book . Reader's Name 



(F) Student Textbook Survey (2) 



Name 



^ 3. - For each textbook put a check in ther proper column for what you consider 
the ease of understanding the book 



.■t.'.'f^" 

Name of Book 



Very Average * Very 

Difficult Difficult Difficulty Easy Easy 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 
7. 

9. 
10. 



\ 
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